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A PAPER ON 



NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

In Their Relation to the Boarding-Out a?id Placing- Out 

System, 

BY SAMUEL D. LEVY. 



I propose to-day to examine the methods existing in this city and 
State, of dealing with the wards of the State, from 3 to 16 years old, 
and to place before you a statement of the results so far as I have 
been able to ascertain them, and to submit my views so far as I am 
able to formulate them. 

It will readily be admitted that the future of any community de- 
pends on the training of its future citizens. "The whole world de- 
pends on the breath of the little children in the schools" is the strik- 
ing and fanciful way in which the Talmud puts this truth. 

Unless we train up a healthy generation to succeed us — healthy 
in physique, morale, and intelligence — we are preparing the destruc- 
tion of the State, when the helm shall slip from our own nerveless 
grasp. 

Eeligion and humanity alike demand careful attention to the 
wants of guardianless children. Far more insistent are the dictates 
of polity and good citizenship in this direction. Usually the claims 
of the "wards of the State" are put from the charitable and kindly 
point of view only, and results are too often measured from the 
purely sentimental and humane standpoints. But the really final 
test is that of the statesman. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago, our methods of dealing with 
the "wards of the State" were condemnable from every standpoint. 

Hon. Wm. P. Letchworth tells us, as a signal proof of danger- 
ously faulty methods, of a family in apparently good circumstances 
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who were in the habit of obtaining nearly grown-up girls from one 
of our poor-houses, in such numbers and under such conditions that 
a justifiable suspicion was aroused that "for mercenary ends, these 
homeless girls were consigned to the worst possible fate." 

That such a thing was possible, even in only one instance, was in 
itself proof that a change of method was necessary. But there 
were many other reasons which impelled our citizens to demand a 
complete change. 

In 1875, then, a new method was adopted, one with which you 
are all familiar. The children of the State were either put into 
large institutions provided, furnished and managed by private char- 
itable people, and watchfully supervised by the. State and by the 
City, which paid a capitation allowance; or they were "placed-out," 
that is, handed over to the care of families who were willing to re- 
ceive and take the parental place to children without demanding 

pay- 
Both these methods have been in existence, then, for twenty-five 

years and upward, and both must be pronounced, so far as can be 

ascertained, to be more or less successful. 

To a certain extent, also, these methods provide New York State 
with a double system of dealing with its child-wards, which, in many 
ways, is superior to any existing anywhere else. This conclusion 
will, possibly, be warmly questioned by many in this room and else- 
where. It is understood that there are reservations and limitations 
to my statement. On the whole, however, I believe it to be true. 

I find, from the last report of our State Board of Charities, that, 
in 1899, there were 18,590 wards of the State cared for in New 
York City, and 44,956 in the whole State. These figures do not 
include the inmates of Reformatories, Maternity, Foundling and 
Infant Asylums. 

I find also, from the same source, that the children "placed-out" 
within the State in 1899, by special private agencies, were: 

By the— 

Brooklyn Children's Aid Society 70 

Rochester Children's Aid Society 124 

New York Children's Aid Society 247 

New York Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent 

Children 34 

Newburgh Agency for Dependent Children 7 



Total 



482 
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And the same institutions "placed-out" beyond the State a total of 
187 children in the same year — making a grand total of 669 placed- 
out in this State in 1899, by these particular institutions. 

I can find no publication which tells me how many children 
in all have been placed-out by these associations since their founda- 
tion — a very grave defect in our published returns. 

Thus, of the 45,000 wards of New York State, it may be that 
any number up to 10 per cent, are included of those "placed-out" in 
and outside of the State by these and other institutions. 

Let us deal with the "placed-out" children first. 

The "Committee on the Placing-out of Children" reported thus, 
in October, 1897 : 

"Although your committee in previous reports has called atten- 
tion to the fact that no uniformity exists in the methods of placing- 
out children by these various agencies, it is impelled to call atten- 
tion to this fact by the further experience which has been developed 
in the continuance of this investigation. Not only does no uniform- 
ity of procedure appear, but in the majority of cases, too little sys- 
tem is apparent. * * * Many of the institutions, societies and 
organizations, as well as individuals, concerned in placing-out chil- 
dren in this State, have transferred them from this State to some 
of the distant Western States, where they have been placed in homes 
in agricultural districts. While many of these children have been 
fortunately located, investigation reveals the fact that, with a large 
number, too little system has been followed. * * * We accord- 
ingly recommend that the State Board of Charities organize a 
system of placing-out children in homes in the State of New York 
which shall comprehend provisions for uniformity, adequate super- 
vision of the children so placed-out, and rules for the] guidance of 
those who are undertaking the work." 

The implication of this mildly worded statement contains a hint 
of grave dangers which may or may not be obviated, but which, if 
obviated, are only so fortuitously. 

At the last conference in Albany a remark was hazarded that the 
placing-out of New York children in Western States was objection- 
able, owing to the difficulty of supervision. Immediately after the 
termination of the session, a responsible almoner remarked to the 
venturesome utterer of the opinion : "I'm glad you said that. I 
have just learned of a young girl placed-out from New York in the 
West, who has been led astray." 

The gravamen of this statement does not lie in the fact of the 
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seduction, but in the possibility of its occurring without the knowl- 
edge of the agents who are, finally, responsible to the 'public. 

Now, according to the last report of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, there have been, from 1875 to 1899 inclusive, 32,632 chil- 
dren placed-out. 

What proportion of these are still dependent, and what propor- 
tion are beyond the borders of our State, I have no means of know- 
ing. Yet these data are of very great importance. 

In the last six years 7,466 were placed-out. It is reasonable to 
assume that few of these have now reached the self-supporting age. 
Now, of the 669 children placed-out in 1899 by the special associa- 
tions named (and the figures given by the State Charities' Aid 
Board, already quoted by me, do not, I understand, include the 
operations of these societies), 187, or 28 per cent., were placed 
beyond the borders of our State. These figures do not afford any 
reliable data for forming an estimate, but taking their proportion 
as a rough basis, I assume that there were about 11,000 still depen- 
dent children placed in the last six years, of whom some 3,000 are 
in distant States. 

Inquiry, which has been very imperfect, has shown that there is 
no system of supervision adopted by these various institutions which 
can be described as adequate, either for those placed-out within or 
beyond the State. 

If, in what I am now about to set before you, I tax your patience 
somewhat, I feel that my subject is of such great importance that 
apology is scarcely needed. Yet I hope you will bear patiently 
with me if I prove a little prolix. 

What are the due principles of satisfactory supervision of a sys- 
tem of placing-out? 

1. There must be the most rigorous inspection and the most sus- 
picious inquiry as to the conditions of the proposed foster-homes, 
and as to the motives of the applicants for State children. 

2. There must be regular visits of competent inspectors, whose 
reports must in turn be scrutinized by competent and independent 
officials. 

3. There must be frequent surprise-visits, and the attitude of the 
visitor should be, rightly, suspicious. 

4. There must also be visitation by different inspectors, actuated 
by different motives, and viewing each case from different stand- 
points. 
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The inspection of homes and inquiry into applications are, we 
shall be told, the very things that are now being well done. Per- 
haps so, but the usual tone of the advocates of the placing-out sys- 
tem justifies a suspicion as to whether this will bear investigation. 

"Here is a little child who has been deprived of its natural pro- 
tectors. Here is a childless couple, well-to-do, who have heart-hun- 
ger for a child. Bring these two parties together and you provide 
a sufficient protection for the child, and at the same time appease 
the love-hunger of the adults/' 

Just so. But that is not enough. The worst thing you can do 
with a State child is to make it immoral and criminal. The next 
worst is to make it a toy. 

It has been noticed often that the largest number of applicants 
for children ask for "girls with blue eyes and golden hair." These 
people want pets, and prefer human beings to spaniels or Persian 
cats. They will lavish shallow affection on their foster-children, 
and trick them out with silks and gems ; but they will fail to develop 
"character." 

I am aware that on this point, where I feel I have a strong case, 
I shall win the least sympathy. Sentiment and romance stand in 
my way. But the highest point of view is that of the State. The 
State passes these children over to you and to us, not for reasons 
of sentiment or romance, but because we consent to undertake the 
task of turning them into valuable and useful citizens. 

In the next place all those working among "placed-out" or "board- 
ed-out" children (and the principles are the same in both cases), 
find that the tendency is for classes of foster-parents to seek chil- 
dren who shall be useful to them. No one objects to that, within 
easily recognized limitations, but it must be also fully recognized 
that the "usefulness" must be for the child's good, and not for the 
foster-parents'' benefit. 

Mr. Charles Loring Brace, Secretary of the Children's Aid So- 
ciety, in a report dated November 1, 1898, tells us: "The Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, as is well known, has found its best field for 
family homes in the West. In accordance, however, with the recom- 
mendations of the State Board of Charities, our Society has under- 
taken to seek for family homes in New York State. To this end 
we have lately advertised for family homes in the local papers in 
every part of the State, and have placed two competent agents in 
the field. The results so far lead us to believe that sufficient family 
homes are not to be obtained in our iv ell-populated State, as out of 
the large number of applications only about twenty approved homes 
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have been found. * * *" The "large number ,? not approved 
probably thought of their own wants, and not of those of the State 
wards. 

Now, how many of these applicants were rejected upon the re- 
sults of the personal investigation of the two "competent" agents 
referred to ? And how many "competent" agents inspected the ap- 
proved-of homes in the West? How many children have been 
placed-out in an enervating atmosphere of petting and unnecessary 
luxury ? How many have, in the final analysis, really been f armed- 
out for their usefulness, from the standpoint of the foster-parent 
and not that of the child ? 

The regular visitation of competent officials must be frequent as 
well as regular. 

The experience of other lands should yield useful lessons with 
respect to this. 

That of France has been so prolonged that we might have had 
valuable results, were it not for the notorious fact that the whole 
system there is cursed by the penuriousness of the local govern- 
ments. We need not, therefore, be surprised to learn that all trained 
observers and students turn away from a survey of French results 
with a feeling of hopelessness. 

The experience of the Australian Colonies is most valuable for my 
purpose. In these colonies the method is that of "boarding-out," 
i. e., the children are paid for, are removable at pleasure, and are 
never placed beyond the limits of legal supervision of the boarding- 
out agencies. 

In New Zealand, where the system is perhaps at its weakest, there 
is a monthly inspection of every home by a female paid agent, who 
is also pay-mistress for the boarding-out agencies. The defect here 
is obvious. The agent only comes when she is expected. Neverthe- 
less, the frequency of the visitation is a good feature. 

In Victoria the inspecting agents are under a different depart- 
ment to that which places out the children; the latter being done 
by the "Neglected Children's Aid Department," while the inspec- 
tion is done by the Department of the Government Inspector of 
Charities. There are also local committees. 

In New South Wales the Director of Government Charities con- 
trols both the boarding-out and the inspection systems. Local com- 
mittees are everywhere in existence and supplement the visits, ex- 
pected and unexpected, of the officials. There are two defects here. 
The local committees are apt to neglect their supervision, feeling 
too reliant on the vigilance of the government officials. These latter 
are not sufficiently impartial critics of their own acts. 
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But in those colonies there is, with all its defects, a systematic 
visitation everywhere ; while here there is no supervision, or, if there 
be, it is haphazard, spasmodic, partial and unsystematic. The visi- 
tor goes round on an occasional jaunt. He, or she, is an ardent 
advocate of placing-out; goes out to review the work of himself or 
herself, or of his or her associates or employers, and is prepared to 
see everything couleur de rose. 

The reports of the English Poor-Law Department supply us with 
valuable information as to what happens where there is continuous 
but incomplete and infrequent visitation. 

For about 30 years the Boards of Guardians have been boarding- 
out their little pauper children with cottagers living within, and 
beyond, the boundaries of their Unions (i. e., the district over which 
they have supervision). Each boarding-out district is supervised 
by a local ladies' committee, who find the homes, as well as inspect 
the children afterward. The double difficulty in this is indicated by 
the statement, on the one hand, of a lady on one of these committees, 
that she did not mind remaining on the committee so long as there 
"was somebody else to do the dirty work"; said "dirty work" being 
to inspect the homes and the children; and, on the other hand, by 
the assertion of a foster-mother, who said she "wouldn't have paltry 
people call on her, and there was no real lady in the parish." 
Wealthier ladies on these committees often "winter" in London 
for "the season," or in Italy or Egypt, and consequently neglect 
their cases for half the year; while poorer ladies are not welcomed 
as "visitors" by the foster-parents; and, indeed, if they are "in 
trade," are unreliable, seeing that they are dependent on the good 
will of the class from whom the foster-parents are drawn for their 
own livelihood. 

Sixteen years ago the Local Government Board, of which the 
Poor-Law administration is now a sub-department, appointed a lady 
inspector. (Two years ago she was granted an assistant.) I have 
carefully scrutinized this lady's reports, and the results are very 
instructive. 

In 1893-94, of about 50,000 children in the Unions who were of 
the class from which the wards of the State are drawn, 5,142 were 
boarded-out, of whom 1,731, or 33.6 per cent., were boarded-out be- 
yond the Union. 

In 1899-1900, of about 50,000 children, 7,282 were boarded-out, 
of whom 1,975, or 27 per cent., were placed beyond the Union. It 
will be observed that the total number of children boarded-out had 
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increased 41 per cent., but that the proportion boarded-out beyond 
the Unions had decreased by about 7 per cent. 

The lady inspector, Miss Mason, could not possibly visit every 
child, even once in a decade of years, for her chief duty was to 
organize and instruct the local committees. Still, every year she 
made it her business to visit as many as possible. Her reports 
show that she has assumed as axiomatic that boarding-out, when 
properly conducted, may be made the best of possible systems, but, if 
not vigilantly watched, must become the very worst. 

In 1893-94 she visited districts containing 400 children. Her 
reports speak of "much cruelty and neglect of these defenseless chil- 
dren." She finds "a grossly neglected and ill-treated child." An- 
other child, of eight, was "dirty and neglected, her back, shoulders 
and the upper part of her arms were covered with severe bruises," 
the result of beatings by the foster-mother, of whom the local visi- 
tors reported: "We have known her for years — a most excellent 
and trustworthy woman." Two other boys "had not enough to eat, 
* * * and had never had a bath since they were there." 

In 1894-95 she visited districts containing 700 children. She 
found "several children badly affected with itch." She found a boy 
and girl boarded-out in a home with only two small bedrooms. In 
this home she found three men, three women and three other chil- 
dren living when she visited the place. Another child's head was 
"so eaten with lice" that she could not place her "finger on a spot 
which was not sore." In another place a foster-child, a girl, after 
being removed, "charged her former foster-father with the most 
shocking immorality." In another home "a girl of 14 slept upstairs 
with her foster-father, while her sister, a girl of 12, slept down- 
stairs with her foster-mother, a bulky and helpless invalid." 

In 1895-96 she visited districts containing 745 children. She 
found cases of ophthalmia, contracted in the foster-homes. She 
found two little girls, of five and eight, "covered with bruises." 
She found some of the children "in an inexcusably dirty and neg- 
lected condition." 

In 1896-97 she visited districts containing 730 children. She 
gives detailed particulars of her visits to every child under the care 
of two particular committees. This is the only occasion on which 
she attempted any complete visitation. Here are some of the par- 
ticulars: A girl of 16 was delicate-looking. "Her skin was very 
dirty. She was sleeping with her foster-mother * * * the bed 
was dirty, as well as the whole house. There was no lavatory at 
all * * * a pail Avas used instead, and was kept in the unfur- 
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nished room close to where both were sleeping. The pail was nearly 
full. The potatoes were kept in the same room. The smell of the 
whole house was insufferable.'' 

Another case was that of a boy, aged 12, "who was in very low 
health. His whole hands were swollen and covered with chilblains, 
some broken, and one was festering and discharging. His feet were 
also covered with chilblains and sores." Another case was that of 
a girl found sleeping in a room where "there were circumstances 
impossible to report, such as no decent people would have allowed/' 

A boy, aged 8, was boarded-out with a consumptive widow, and 
"slept in the same bed with his foster-mother." 

A boy, aged 11, is found with the skin of his feet and legs "crust- 
ed with dirt. He had bruises on his shoulders, the upper part of 
his arm, and his thigh and legs." 

In 1897-98, she found a child with scarcely any clothes, and 
stunted in growth. "'And no wonder, for she had to get up at five 
in the morning to do the house-work of the family, and was kept 
till ten at night at work." She found two other girls boarded-out 
with well-to-do artisans, who took them with a view to later adop- 
tion. "The youngest girl was brought into the grand front parlor 
— tidy outwardly. But when I took off her frock I found her under- 
clothing in rags, her stockings the same, * * * her legs and 
feet encrusted with a second skin of old dirt. Her head was full 
of lice, and so eaten by them that it was a complete mass of sores." 

In 1898-99, she found a girl of 12 or 13 sleeping in the same 
room with a boy of 12. "Her head was swarming with lice, and 
eaten by them till it was a mass of sores, and the hair was so covered 
with their 'nits' that it looked as if it was coated with sand." 

She had found, in the previous year, a little girl in a very dirty 
and neglected condition. Her hair was full of vermin, and her eyes 
"were in such a condition of inflammation and ulceration that she 
could not look up, and had to wear a shade." She was removed to 
a new home, and this year Miss Mason again visited her. The new 
"foster-mother appears to have continuously ill-treated little Mary, 
and finally, as a punishment for not having made a bed to her satis- 
faction, plunged her hands in boiling water till the skin came 
off." 

In 1899-1900 we have also accounts of children being found cov- 
ered with; bruises caused by beatings for not working enough for 
their foster-parents. 

• Need I ask pardon for these details? Here we find proof how 
"children placed J or boarded out may be reared under the most hor- 
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ribly insanitary and immoral conditions — ill-treated, starved, neg- 
lected, and used as white slaves — if the inspection be left to local 
committees. Miss Mason is not a hostile critic. She warmly ap- 
proves of the boarding and placing out of State children, and in- 
stances great numbers of cases where the results are good. Her 
contention appears to be that there must be thorough inspection and 
skilled supervision. 

The report by Mr. Brace, to which I have already referred, is 
profusely illustrated by snap-shots of the placed-out children — and 
remarkably pretty and attractive are these photographs. But I 
hope I shall be pardoned for saying that they are not satisfactory 
proof that the children are well-washed, well-fed, well-trained and 
well-underclothed or well-loved. I cannot help thinking that if 
any of the many maltreated little ones reported by Miss Mason were 
photographed standing in the midst of an Essex flower-farm, or with 
a background of the thatched porch of an English cottager's home, 
overgrown with "flowering eglantine and lush woodbine," the pic- 
tures would be just as pretty — and as conclusive. 

Miss Mason's report cannot be left without the remark that she 
constantly repeats, the warning — fully sustained by the experience 
of boarders-out in other lands — that children must be very young 
when boarded-out, if there is to be any hope of a new circle of real 
family affection to environ it. Children over eight years of age 
are not apt to gain true parental affection from their foster-parents, 
nor are they likely to develop true filial feeling toward them. This 
is by way of general rule. There may be exceptions. The ages she 
recommends are between two and eight years. 

Again, here is a very pregnant remark of hers, which demands 
the utmost attention : 

"My experience of this hind of 'adoption of poor children by per- 
sons above them ivas that they are sometimes wanted as servants 
without wages or friends, to look after their interests." 

With respect to applicants for children, experience shows that it 
is quite idle to place any reliance on written recommendations by 
local clergymen, almoners or magistrates. There must be special 
investigation by skilled and suspicious special official inquirers, who 
know what questions to ask, and how to ask them. The Hon. Sir 
Arthur Eenwick, the head of the New South Wales State Children's 
Relief Board, complains that clergymen and magistrates recommend 
unsuitable persons. "I have in my mind," he stated, in a paper 
read at the Second Australian Conference on Charity, in 1891, "one 
particular meeting (of this Board) "at which no less than twenty- 
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seven applicants" (thus recommended) "were refused on the ground 
of. immorality in the homes, the disclosures in some cases being 
shocking/ 5 

Yet it is after the homes have been approved and the children 
placed there, that the greater vigilance and suspicious oversight is 
necessary, as Miss Mason's reports show. 



To turn now to the second method in vogue with us since 1875 ; 
that of institutions erected and controlled by private effort and 
supervised by the State. I am president of one such institution, 
and am aware, of course, that my testimony will be regarded as 
interested. 

I feel that if we could weld a limited system of "boarding-out," 
under proper conditions, on our own system, we would be doing a 
desirable thing. But an indispensable preliminary would be the 
creation of an independent and capable organization for supervision 
and continuous inspection. Moreover, the boarding-out must be 
extremely cautious, and for man}' a long year to come of a very ten- 
tative nature. As to "placing-out," it will always be available to a 
limited extent. The difficulty with that method lies not only in the 
absence of systematic inspection, but in the opposition such inspec- 
tion is always liable to encounter from the foster-parents. A well- 
to-do citizen who accepts a child, without pay, and rears it as his 
own, would naturally resent the frequent and irksome visitation of 
an official, both for his own sake, and for that of the child who, he 
wishes, should forget the past and adapt itself wholly to its new 
environment. Yet, without such supervision, I feel that we dare 
not attempt any extended use of the system. At best the number 
of such homes is extremely limited; the objection to homes at any 
distance from the central institution is insuperable, and there is 
the question of religion, which is also of prime importance. My 
institution is Jewish. It exists because we wish to rear up our 
charges as Jews. Proper Jewish foster-homes are extremely rare, 
because most Jews are town-dwellers and tradespeople — both being 
of the wrong class to supply foster-homes. There is the same diffi- 
culty with Catholic institutions, though not to the same extent. If 
the preponderance of Christian inhabitants were Catholic, Protest- 
ant institutions would realize the difficulty very keenly indeed. 

To leave that for the moment. Let me remind all advocates of 
placing-out, as opposed to institutional life, that our system is with- 



out its counterpart in the world, and that all "wise saws and ancient 
instances" are inapplicable. 

Writers who oppose the "barrack system/' as it is called, usually 
begin the statement of their views by saying something like this: 
"It is a well-known fact that child-life, in a large institution, re- 
sults in stunted growth, arrested intellect, enfeebled morale, and 
general helplessness." The reply is: "Not at all. These results 
have been occasionally noted where criminally careless or parsimon- 
ious administration has been the case; but it need never be the case 
with us. We might as justly retort on you that boarding-out and 
placing-out result in white slavery, immorality, an abnormally large 
death-rate, or, at best, in widespread brutality to little ones, because 
all these charges may be proven from one source or another. Read- 
ers of Zola's 'Le Reve' (The Dream) and 'Fecondite' (Fecund- 
ity), as well as of many other works of prominent French novelists, 
will find all these charges largely justified. ' Angel-makers' have 
been found in most countries." 

The truth is, that this question must be argued from what is, not 
from what has been. 

In this matter of the relative value of arguments drawn from the 
two systems, I find Miss Mason making out a strong case of protest 
against misconception and misstatement. Here are some extracts 
from her remarks : 

"It has been urged by some extreme advocates of the boarding- 
out system that if a boarded-out child should be ill-treated, it is only 
a single case, whereas a number may be ill-treated in a large school. 
But 100 children may be ill-treated separately as well as together, 
and, as I have shown, suffer all the more. * * * 

"If children from poor-law schools turn out badly, it is said to be 
the fault of the system ; but if. boarded-out children are unsatisfac- 
tory; we are told that it is their own fault. * * * 

"Two children may not be washed in the same water, in a poor- 
law school; but we are told that boarded-out children need never 
be washed at all. * * * 

"Children in a poor-law school must have the best of diet, and 
no scraps of meat allowed ; but we are told that boarded-out children 
do not want meat at all, because working people cannot afford it, 
and do not give it to their own. 

"Two children of the same sex may not sleep in the same bed 
in a poor-law school; but we are told that boarded-out children may 
sleep, boys and girls together, or with grown persons of different 
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sexes in the same room, because this is the custom of working peo- 
ple. * * * 

"Chilblains are counted among the abuses of district schools, but 
among boarded-out children we are told that they are of no conse- 
quence. * * * Every winter I find the feet of boarded-out 
children affected with them, and sometimes their hands, ears and 
faces also. I often find chilblains broken and ulcerated, and be- 
come large, raw sores. One girl last winter had large, green gath- 
erings on every joint of both hands from chilblains. Another pulled 
off her stockings to show me a broken and untended chilblain, and 
in doing so the blood poured upon the floor * * *," and so on 
ad nauseam. 

I do not quote these remarks of Miss Mason's because of their 
special appositeness to our own conditions, but because the tone she 
deprecates is one we are familiar with. 

A fact worth noting is that even where the "boarding-out system" 
has been most thoroughly tried, a partial return to the "barrack 
system" has been found unavoidable. 

After the Children's Belief Board of New South Wales had 
emptied all the orphanages, it was found necessary to open a num- 
ber of "cottages," where 40 or 50 children could be housed under 
a "mother." There were eight of these ten years ago, and the in- 
mates were victims of ophthalmia and other contagious diseases con- 
tracted in their foster-homes, or of the hard lives they underwent 
there, or of the incurable nostalgia for real parental love which 
afflicted them. 

In the institution of which I am president, we have some 920 
children. They come to us often anaemic, scrofulous, uneducated, 
without ethical conceptions. The change, after some months with 
us, is marvelous. They grow healthy, muscular, bright, truthful 
and real "heart-thieves" (Herzendiebe). And our conditions are 
not as favorable as we would like them to be. We are overcrowded. 
We cannot secure extra space or buildings. We lack study-rooms, 
reading-rooms, playground space, gymnasia, work-rooms, and, worse 
than all, we have no pavilions for the classification of our children. 
We, of the management, are unresting in Our efforts to secure the 
means for supplying these deficiencies. But we have to "rub along" 
for the while with our difficulties. If things went wrong we would 
have a sufficient excuse. But things do not go wrong. Our chil- 
dren are unquestionably brighter, better physically, more wide- 
awake, not less self-reliant, better educated, and of a higher morale 
than they would be if placed-out. There is no unhandiness, awk- 
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wardness, undue repression, or want of alertness noticeable among 
our children. Come and see us, if you have any doubt about all 
this. 

We cannot, perhaps, replace the real maternal love many of our 
little ones have lost. But we have a number of ladies who are con- 
stantly with us ancL strive to do their best in this direction — not 
without success. The unpardonable sin our employees can commit 
is to be unkind to or negligent of their charges. Our elder children 
are, at times, invited to visit members of our board at their homes. 
(We should have more of this.) A skilful and conscientious resi- 
dent physician keeps our returns of sickness and mortality down to 
an almost incredibly low rate. A chaplain and staff of teachers look 
after the religious and moral instruction of our charges. For secu- 
lar education they attend the public schools, where the teachers and 
fellow pupils prove singularly kind to and "chummy" with our 
children. Their relations and friends visit them frequently, and 
correspond regularly with them. We secure technical and the high- 
er education for the brighter among them. 

Our children are well-fed, well-clothed, well-bathed and well- 
trained. And what is, to my knowledge, true of our institution 
may well be, and I believe is, true of all similar institutions. 

I ask you to remember that the capitation grant made to us by 
the City is about the least allowance that could be made to foster- 
parents. Bear in mind that in addition to the weekly payments to 
the foster-parents, it has always been found necessary to provide a 
good outfit for the child, and an additional quarterly or half-yearly 
grant for the replenishing of the little wardrobe. Bear in mind, 
also, the extra cost of a reliable system of inspection, and you will 
at once perceive that the institutional system obtaining in this city 
is at once the most economical and the best-administered possible. 

To this it is answered that a widespread system of boarding-out 
would in the end cost less to the tax-payer, as there would be fewer 
wards of the State. For there is one icy feature about the boarding- 
out and placing-out systems whose full effect is not usually recog- 
nized. For the successful working of those systems it has nearly 
always been found indispensable to sever the little ones at once and 
forever from their relations and former friends. Naturally, the 
inhumanity of this course presses hardly, and in Australia it has 
been found necessary to relax the stringency of their rules, so as 
to permit of boarding-out half-orphan children with their widowed 
mothers. 

This is essentially an absurdity, for such children should never 
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have been removed from parental care. (The method of the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York, which grants a thousand pensions 
annually to just this class of cases, in order to prevent the separa- 
tion of widow and children, is the right one.) At present this is 
applied very cautiously, but a great relaxation of the cautious and 
sparing application of the new rule is inevitable. Yet, in Australia, 
unfair influences scarcely exist, seeing that the boarding-out depart- 
ments are under no special pressure of political influences, while 
municipal influences scarcely count, because the cost is paid from 
the State revenues, and the system administered by officers of the 
State Government. 

Try, however, to realize what would be the result with us of a 
rule that children might be boarded-out with widowed mothers ! 
Do you not remember the Ahearn Bill — "The Widows' Bill" ? 

I ask you to reflect that this "desirable effect" of discouraging 
applications for transference of poor children to the State care 
would be with us of New York the sorest of evils socially, morally 
and politically. We have a million and a quarter residents in the 
dreadful tenements of tfre downtown East Side districts of this 
city. Nearly all of them are foreign-born — Irish, Russians, Bohe- 
mians, Slavs, Magyars, Italians and Hebrews. Too often they are 
unfitted for the struggle for existence here — being too old to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and being, besides, handicapped by 
past miseries. If we refuse to aid their children with a wide gen- 
erosity unnecessary elsewhere, there will be largely bred in our 
midst citizens of a type unknown in America, but only too much in 
evidence elsewhere. Stunted, wizened, under- vitalized, criminal, 
drunken, pauperized, without bodily, mental or moral stamina — 
they would make our later stage far worse than our earlier. It will 
prove in the end a much costlier task to maintain hospitals, jails, 
work-houses and asylums for them later on, than it does now to 
prevent all these evils by taking them in hand while they are young 
enough to be moulded into better shape. 

Yet, while foreseeing grave dangers in any attempt at a wide- 
spread system of boarding or placing out, I favor, as I have said, a 
strictly limited adoption of the boarding-out system under proper 
conditions. There is a certain number of homes — much fewer than 
is generally supposed — where our wards might do well, and there 
is a certain limited number of our wards — the peculiarly sensitive 
and nervous among them — who might do better in homes than with 
us. For these reasons, I should like to see the experiment tried, 
tentatively, under the due and absolutely indispensable triple system 
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of regular, persistent and vigilant inspection by (1) local visitors, 
(2) visitors specially representing the institution, and (3) State 
officials. 

There is one last statement to which I claim your attention. The 
children of the State may be divided into seven distinct classes, and 
each class demands different treatment. These are the divisions : 

1. Orphans without friends or relations. 
, 2. Orphans, but with relations or reliable friends. 

3. Half orphans. 

4. Destitute children. 

5. Children found in improper environment. 

6. Uncontrollable children. 

7. Delinquent children. 

Of these, the first class is that from which the boarded-out or 
placed-out children should mainly be drawn. 

The second class of orphans, the half-orphans, and the destitute 
children, should never be so placed that the natural family tie is 
finally and rudely snapped for them. In this connection let me 
hope that the following pathetic picture in one of Mr. J acob A. Kiis ? 
admirable books will linger in your memory : 

"How strong is the attachment to home and kindred that makes 
the Jew cling to his humblest hearth and gather his children and 
his children's children about it, though grinding poverty leave them 
only a bare crust to share, I saw in the case of little Jette Brodsky, 
who strayed away from her own door, looking for her papa. They 
were strangers, and ignorant and poor, so that weeks went by be- 
fore they could make their loss known and get a hearing, and mean- 
while Jette, who had been picked up and taken to Police Head- 
quarters, had been hidden away in an asylum, given another name, 
when nobody came to claim her, and had been quite forgotten. 
But in the two years that passed before she was found at last, her 
empty chair stood ever by her father's, at the family board, and no 
Sabbath eve but heard his prayer for the restoration of their lost 
one. It happened once that I came in on a Friday evening at the 
breaking of bread, just as the four candles upon the table had been 
lit with the Sabbath blessing upon the home and all it sheltered. 
Their light fell on little else than empty plates and anxious faces; 
but in the patriarchal host, who arose and bade the guest welcome 
with a dignity a king might have envied, I recognized with diffi- 
culty the humble peddler I had known only from the street and 
from the police office, where he had hardly ventured beyond the 
door." 
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The children taken from improper environment should, 1 think, 
rarely be removed from suitable and special institutions until they 
are able to face the world for themselves. There is the ever-present 
danger of the hereditary taint manifesting itself in their natures, 
and they require throughout their period of dependence special re- 
ligious, moral, physical and technical training, which can only be 
supplied in well-organized institutions, managed by sympathetic and 
skilled specialists. 

Incorrigible and delinquent children demand even more of the 
same kind of special attention, if that be possible, than the last 
class. Training ships, industrial farms and technical homes for the 
boys, and well subdivided institutions for moral, physical and indus- 
trial training of the girls, are mainly the remedies with this class. 

Let me conclude by stating my conviction that in dealing with our 
"Neglected Children" our best hope lies in the perfection and ex- 
tension of our modified institutional system, rather than in any gen- 
eral extension either of the "boarding-out" or the "placing-out" 
svstems. 



